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it would be any more certain. Probably the distance is something- of an
over-estimate. In several of the measurements included, the distinctness
of the difference was unnecessarily pronounced. . We may conclude that
the eye is capable of appreciating without fail a difference of situation
represented by O07 mm.

It remains to interpret the result in terms of wave-lengths. By allowing
light to enter at the eye slit, or rather at a narrower slit superposed upon
it, a spectrum is formed at the other end whose scale has to be determined.
It appeared that the distance from D to E was 7 mm. The difference of
wave-length between these lines is 62*3. The perceptible difference is
1/100 of this, corresponding nearly enough .to the difference between the
D lines. I think I am safe in saying that I could distinguish the colours
of the two D lines if favourably presented to the eye.

This degree of sensitiveness, though not higher than I had expected, is a
little difficult to reconcile with the monochromatic appearance of a portion
of the spectrum 15 times wider. I suppose that the gradual character of
the transition is an obstacle to the recognition of differences. The question
of angular magnitude may also enter. No doubt a very small apparent
magnitude would be unfavourable. It is possible that in Dr Green's
apparatus an eyepiece of higher power, with a corresponding augmentation
in the intrinsic brilliancy of the source of light, would allow of an increase
in the number of distinguishable patches. The experiment would be worth
a trial.

It will be seen that the existence of " monochromatic patches" in the
spectrum is far from meaning that the eye is incapable of making jchromatic
distinctions within their range. I do not infer from this that the results
of the method are without significance. Undoubtedly it is possible by
means of it to classify colour-vision, and such a classification cannot be
without interest, even if we fail as yet to understand exactly what it means.

In conclusion, I will remark that those who lay great stress upon the
number of principal colours recognized by any particular eye seem to me
to overlook too much the colours not represented in the spectrum. To
most of us white is a sensation quite as distinct from any other as yellow
can be. In my estimation purple has a better claim than orange to be
reckoned a principal colour. The fact, too, that dark orange reveals its
character so little as to be called by another name (brown) seems to
indicate that these distinctions are not of fundamental importance.
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